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Family 12. VALLISNERIACEAE Dumortier Anal. Fam. p. 

54. (1829). 

PHILOTRIA Raf. Am. Month. Mag. 2, p. 175, (1818). 
48. Philotria canadensis (Michx.) Britton. Sc. II., 2, p. 

15, (1895)- 

Minot, Jamestown. 



OUR BIRDS IN THE WINTER OF 1913-14- 



BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



This winter the total number of species exceeded that of the 
previous one by two species. The totals of each of the months 
were also larger than those of last winter. — ^December having 5 
more; January, 7 more; February, 5 more. The Cardinal, 
Meadowlark, Bronzed Grackle, Goldfinch and Screech Owl were 
not seen last winter; while the Northern Shrike and Herring Gull 
did not appear this winter. 

The weather conditions this year were favorable most of the 
winter, and to this was due the presence of certain species' that 
had never been recorded before in winter. These were the Meadow- 
lark and Bronzed Grackle. Only for a short time — in early Feb- 
ruary — the temperature fell below zero, that month having had 
the smallest number of species. 

The Crow had 22 records for December, with the longest 
interval, 6 days. In January there were 20 observations, the 
longest absence having been 4 days. February shows the largest 
record for the species — 26 days present, and 3 days, the greatest 
interval. For the three months the total number of records was 68. 

The Blue Jay was found on 25 days in December, with an 
absence of only one day at any time during the month. The 
January records reached 26, with the same absence as in December. 
The cold of February reduced the records of the Jay to 22, with 
3 days as the longest interval. The total for the three months 
was 73 records, the largest number of any species this winter. 

This is the first winter I have found the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker as a resident species. Just what caused the bird not to 
migrate may not be easy to determine. Weather conditions may 
have had something to do with its staying, as is shown by the 
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ditference in the records during the coldest part of the winter — 
in February. That month had only 1 5 records, while in December 
there were 26, and in January 25, making a total of 66. 

These Woodpeckers confine themselves, in winter, entirely 
to oak groves, where they fly about, mostly in the morning. The 
range of their utterance is very limited, and frequently their pres- 
ence would not be noted unless this utterance was heard. Both the 
old birds and their young are indistinguishable in winter. 

The White-breasted Nuthatch was fairly conspicuous both 
in December and January, the former month totalling 21 and the 
latter 19 records. In February there was a marked falling off — 
only on ten days was the bird seen. Although there was a scarcity 
of the species in February, yet no longer interval than 4 days 
indicates there was no winter migration this season. For the 
three months, there was a total of 50 records. 

The Downy Woodpecker was seen 15 times in December, 
with a long absence between the first and twelfth of the month. 
In January the species had its smallest record for the winter — 
12 observations; with the greatest interval, 4 days. The February 
records amounted to 14, and the longest absence was 3 days. 
The total for the entire month reached 41 records, exceeding the 
winter before by 27 records. 

The Tree Sparrow had its highest record in December — 18; 
with the greatest interval, 4 days. January shows 12 observations 
and 6 days as the longest absence. February had but 4 records, 
and a long period of 20 days during which the species must have 
migrated. The total for the winter was 34 records. This was 
the largest number of observations, in winter, that I ever made 
for the Tree Sparrow. Last year this season shows only 6 records, 
and none at all in December. 

The Snowbird was quite evenly distributed this winter, 
December having 16 records; January, 15; Feb. 14, and the 
total was 45. In December the longest interval was 3 days; in 
January 15 days; in February 2 days. The total number of days 
absent was equal to the total number of days present. The record 
compared with previous winters is phenominal, for in four other 
winters the' total was only 60 records. 

The Chickadee was unevenly distributed, December showing 
12 records; Januray 5; and February 7; with a total of 2j 
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Compared with the winter before, this total was remarkable; for 
n that season there were no records for January and February, 
and only 5 for December. It would be difficult to assign the cause 
of such great disparity in distribution, both between parts of 
one winter, and between two successive winters. 

The rare species seen this winter were: Goldfinch, Song 
Sparrow, Brown Creeper and Snowflake. The Goldfinch had 
7 records in December, 2 in January, and none in February. This 
species was not observed last winter. The Song Sparrow had 
4 records both in December and in January, and 2 in February. 
The Song Sparrow was seen only once last winter — in December. 
The Brown Creeper shows 6 records both in December and January, 
and one in February. Last winter this species was found twice 
in December and once in February; there was no record for. 
January. The Snowflake did not appear in December, and the 
first observation was made on January 31. February, between 
the 2nd and 24th, had 9 records, the greatest interval being 5 days. 

Very rare species this winter were: Bronzed Grackle, Screech 
Owl, Meadowlark, Hairy Woodpecker and Cardinal. The Bronzed 
Grackle had 3 records, only in December. The Screech Owl was 
heard three times in December and once in January. The Meadow- 
lark reappeared once in December and January. The Hairy 
Woodpecker and Cardinal each had a single record in January. 

DECEMBER. 

Crow, I, 2, 3, 5, 8 to 15, 19, 20, Tree Sparrow, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 13 

21, 24 to 27, 29, 30 ,31. to 18, 20, 22 to 25, 27, 30. 

Blue Jay, i, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10 to .Snowbird, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 

15, 17 to 22, 24 to 27, 29, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 29, 30. 

30, 31. Chickadee, i, 4, 8, 14 to 17, 20, 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 2, 3, 21, 25, 27, 29. 

5 to 10, 14 to i9i 21 to 25, Goldfinch, i, 4, 5, 8, 11, 13, 25. 

27, 30. Brown Creeper, 4, 5, 6, 7, lO, 15. 

Red-headed Woodpecker, i to Song Sparrow, 2, 6, 18, 31. 

5, 9 to 15, 17 to 27, 29, 30, 31. Bronzed Grackle, 11, 19, 24 

Downy Woodpecker, 12 to 15, Screech Owl, 21, 24, 30 

18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27 to 31. Meadowlark, i 
Total number of species seen, 14. 
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JANUARY. 

Red-headed Woodpecker, i, 2, Tree Sparrow, 1,8,9, n. 15, 16, 



3, 5, 7 to II, 13 to 24, 26, 

27, 28, 30. 
Blue Jay, 2, 3, 5 to 11, 13 to 

24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31. 
Crow, 2 to 5, 7, 9, 14 to 17, 19 

to 24, 27, 28, 29, 31. 
White-breasted Nuthatch, i to Song Sparrow, 5, 8, 20, 27. 

4. 7, 8, 9, 13 to 17, 19, 21, 22, Goldfinch, 8, 27. 
23, 27, 28, 29. 

Snowbird, i, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 

28, 29. 



19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 30. 
Downy Woodpecker, 3, 4, 7, 12 

to 15, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29. 
Brown Creeper, 3, 4, 15, 20, 

21, 23. 
Cihckadee, i, 2, 7, 21, 27. 



Hairy Woodpecker, 28. 
Screech Owl, 18. 
Meadowlark, 7. 
Cardinal, 27. 
Snowflake, 31. 
Total number of species seen, 16. 

FEBRUARY. 



Crow, I, 3 to 8, 10 to 28. 
Blue Jay, i to 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 18 to 22, 25 to 28. 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 2 to 5, 



White-breasted Nuthatch, 3, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 13, 16, 21, 26, 27. 

Snowflake, 2, 7, 8, 14 to 17, 
20, 24. 



10 to 13, 18, 20, 21, 25 to 28. Chickadee, 3, 8, 14, 20, 24, 26,27 
Snowbird, 3, 6, 8, 11, 13, 15, Tree Sparrow, 3, 6, 27, 28. 

16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28. Song Sparrow, i, 19. 
Downy Woodpecker, 3, 4, 6, 10, Brown Creeper, 6. 
II, 13, 15 to 18, 21, 24, 27. 
Total number of species seen, 11. 
Total number of species seen during the winter, 17 



MIGRATION OF OUR BIRDS IN THE 
SPRING OF 1914. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



Comparing the March migrants for the present year with 
those of three previous years, I find that 19 14 has the largest 
number — 18. Only in 1910 were there more migrants in March, 
that month having had 25. The weather that year was exceedingly 



